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‘The Work Is Hard. 
The Promotions Aren't.” 


Paul Sung, B.A., Marketing 

CSU Long Beach, 1993 

San Pedro, California 

Since Enterprise recognizes and rewards talent, the average length of time it takes to reach a management level position is less 
than three years. Of course, that has a lot to do with our initial selection of candidates. 


We hire ambitious, sales-oriented individuals who recognize what it takes to succeed, If this describes you, enter our fast-paced 


business as a Management Trainee, and we'll reward your dedication and innovation with raises, promotions and the opportu- 
nity to go as far as your talent will take you. 


SALES MANAGEMENT TRAINEES 
$23,000 - $26,000 


° A BS/BA degree 
¢ Strong communication skills, enthusiasm and drive 
* Retail/Sales experience a plus 


If you're a bright and motivated person who would like to become an important part of our success, join the Enterprise team. 
Call Samantha at 310/426-4774 or fax a resume to 310/426-8464. An equal opportunity employer. 
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BYTE ME VT TRE BOOKSTORE 


ace it. Having a computer while going to 
college is a necessity. Students are finding 
out that writing papers in the University 
Library basement is, at best, an inconvenience. 
The question is no longer if one should buy, but 
where one should buy. 

A good place to start may be right under your 
nose: the computer store in University Bookstore. 
Savings on complete systems may be as high as 
10 percent, while application software may be as 
much as 50 percent off retail prices. If you were 
to purchase a Power Mac 6100/66 with 8 
megabytes RAM, a 300megabyte hard drive and 
CD-ROM [monitor and keyboard not included], 
Best Buy and Micro-Center would charge 
$1,996.99 and $1,949.99, respectively. The 
Bookstore’s asking price for the same Power Mac 
would be $1,766. Microsoft Office, the standard 
edition, sells for $469.99 at Comp USA and 


$459.99 at Office Depot; the same software can 
be had at the Bookstore for $149.99. 

With academic pricing, which gives stu- 
dents cost breaks on systems and software, the 
manufacturer loses a small profit. The bargain 
works both ways, however, with the industry 
recovering any losses in the future. “For them, 
it’s a way to get the students used to their mer- 


chandise before they graduate,” says Diego 


Avila, a salesman at the Bookstore. “That way, 
when they get out into the business world they 
are used to [a company’s computer] when they 
buy for their companies. So it’s kind of a better 
way to advertise.” 

If there is a drawback to the Bookstore, it’s 
that they cannot offer the same kind of selection 
as many places off campus. They make up for 
this by attempting to handle brands that have 
good service records, such as Macintosh and 
Compaq. They perform service on systems in- 
house and are more than happy to answer ques- 
tions over the phone. If problems cannot be 
solved, the sales representative will direct the 
caller to another authority, usually the product 
manufacturer. So when you're tired of the 
Library basement and you've decided that a 
computer is in your future, the computer store in 
University Bookstore is a place to consider. 


by Adeboye Oseni 


“Thunders?” you ask. 


t's been 30 years since skating rolled into town on 
disco wheels, but at the boardwalk on Venice Beach, 
they are still “rolling thunders.” 
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“Yes sir, thunder and lightning,” says 62-year-old 
retiree Clement Arthur, raising his 6-foot frame after lac- 
ing up his roller skates on this sunny Sunday afternoon. 

Nodding in the direction of the mass of weaving and 
bobbing bodies, sliding, speeding and turning on skates 
propelled by a heavy wattage of music, he asks that you 
listen to the “thunder,” the smack skaters’ wheels make 
as they land on concrete, and calculate the “lightning” of 
their speed as they whiz by. 

Looking over his shoulder, he calls out to a younger 
man busy at the controls of a music console. “How long 
have we been doing this, Chris?” he inquires. 

“Fifteen, no, 19 years and every weekend,” Chris 
replies. 

The old man turns and grins. “See,” he says, pointing 
to Chris, “he was a kid when he started hanging out with 
us; now he is an old man himself.” 

Arthur bends over, pulling up his knee-pad to cover 
a healing scar. “Arthroscopic surgery, baby,” he says. “But 
it don’t stop me one bit. They talk about age. It’s in the 
mind, baby. | just love to skate and dance.” 

Welcome to the world of roller disco. All’s alive, well 
and kicking at the Market Street quadrangle on the 


University 


Venice Beach skater twirls to the 
disco beat. 


photography by Mia Mourouzis 


Venice Beach boardwalk. 


On this Sunday Chris rolls his music gadgetry 


onto the quad. As he unpacks and sets up, crowds of 
men, women and children, young and old, emerge 
from the corners, as if on cue. By the time the first 
strain of disco favorites blares out of the monster 
loudspeakers, the concrete is full of wriggling and 
speeding bodies. 


The old lead the way with smooth movements on 


their roller skates while the young improvise, slowing 
down a bit to catch on to the steps with their flashier 
and more modern in-line rollerblades. 


As he gyrates along with his younger devotees in 


the afternoon sun, Arthur is less concerned whether 


roller dancing gets back into the mainstream as it was in his youth. 
However, one thing is certain: If it does make a comeback, the huge crowd 
that gathers at the Market Street quadrangle would guarantee to make it a 


grand revival. 


If not, it remains an alternative high-energy routine where health-con- 


scious individuals can burn away excess fat. 

Authors Carol Ann Waugh and Judith LaBelle Larson, in their book 
“Roller Skating — The Sport of a Lifetime,” rate roller dancing, in terms of 
calories consumed per minute of exercise, above other popular beach activ- 


ities such as swimming and volleyball for fitness. 
Arthur agrees. “The cardiovascular, baby,” he says. “[Roller skating] 
helps exercise your heart muscles and makes you live longer. Just look at 


me.” 
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he glass cases that line the walls of the 

design department at Cal State Long 

Beach are full of interesting and intrigu- 
ing ideas. Designs ranging from furniture to eating 
utensils represent the cutting edge of technology for 
the 21st century. One such design, the brainchild of 
senior Tom Kabbash, was created to address the 
problem of removing broken blades from the shafts 


blades. “I used to sit at home and clamp the stick into 


” 


a vise and hit it with a hammer,” Kabbash says. 

Last April, Kabbash gained national exposure with his 
invention when he entered it in a contest put on by Adidas 
America. The nationwide contest was for students who 
designed sports-related products. He placed third and 
won $500. His product was also shown in an ad pub- 

lished in Industrial Design Magazine. 


of hockey sticks. p : 
“It probably took me about four weeks from the 


Kabbash’s contraption looks a lot like a foot- 
ball and weighs less than 4 pounds. A handle runs 
its length and opens up, allowing the user to slide 
the stick’s aluminum blade into a slot that runs 
down into the middle. The user then closes the han- 
dle, which acts as a vise to hold the stick in place, 
and turns on the two 4-inch burners, one on each side. 
After heating the aluminum to the desired temperature, 
the user can slide the broken blade out of the shaft with- 
out damaging the stick. A dial monitors the heat used, 


beginning to the final design,” Kabbash says. He went 

through three or four other designs before deciding on 
the final prototype. Once he decided on the final design, 
it took him six more weeks to actually put together the fin- 
ished product. 

Because of the amount of time involved, students can 
put only so much emphasis into marketing. Kabbash says his 
invention would be expensive to manufacture and thus is not 
currently marketable to most amateur players. The National 
Hockey League, however, is another story. “Most of us wouldn’t be 


therefore avoiding overheating the aluminum. 
able to afford it,” Kabbash says. “Maybe the professional hockey teams 


Kabbast chose this project because he, too, is a hockey play- 
|would want it].” 
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What's a 
Brewing ? 
by Peter Fuertes 


uenching America’s thirst for beer has been 


Annabella 


: simple: Budweiser, Coors or Miller. Sure, 


other choices, including ales, stouts, porters and 
dark beers, have come out of the bootlegger’s closet, but they stil 
take a back shelf to Silver Bullets, MGDs and Buds. For the 
American brew connoisseur who prefers richness and flavor, 
microbreweries and brew pubs are where it’s at. 

Microbreweries started to pop up about 10 years ago in the 
Pacific Northwest. Many closed as quickly as they opened. The 
ones that did survive often owed their thanks to word-of-mouth 
news of damn tasty beer. Even though microbreweries and brew 
pubs haven’t exactly set the marketplace on fire, a unique niche 
has been carved into the brewing industry. 

Michelle Cioria, manager of Huntington Beach Beer 
Company, says packing the brew pub with customers is no prob- 
lem. Located at 201 Main St., in Huntington Beach, HBBC has 
been a success. In fact, things have turned out so well, two other 
locations opened.Although Cioria sees an explosion in the brew- 
ing business, she thinks it’s a fad — but one that might sustain. “| 
don’t know if there’s going to be a brew pub at every corner, but 
they’re going to get a lot more common,” she says. “But [micro- 
brewers and brew pubs must] be careful, because they don’t 
want to saturate the market.” 

At HBBC, students make up most of the clientele. “People 
like to go out and [pubs] are different,” Cioria says. “If you put [a 
restaurant and a brewery] together ... it’s a strong concept.” 
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rude Comics 


by Nicol Williams 


illustration by Jon Takai 


he days of Archie and Jughead hanging out with Betty and Veronica at 
the local hamburger joint are fading to black. Picture Archie smoking 


marijuana? Never! Spiderman, Batman and Superman comic books still 


exist, but today some comic book lovers walk straight past these pages of good, 


clean fun until they reach the alternative comics. What catches their attention 


is the dark side of life in angst-ridden comics such as “Naughty Bits,” and 


“Hate,” both available from Fantagraphics Books. 


“People in their mid-20s are the main buyers,” says Richard Rabbach, man- 


ager of Mega City 1 comic store, located on Melrose Avenue in Los Angeles. 


“They don’t find interest in the superheroes anymore. Alternative comics have 


characters like [people] in real life. Old Marvel Comics are out for this age 


group.” 


A trip into the perverse world of alternative comics may lead you to 


“Naughty Bits,” written by former Long Beach resident Roberta Gregory. Or 


meet Midge, a girl with no self-esteem. In “Hippy Bitch Gets Laid,” Midge lives 


to rebel against her parents, which leads her to marijuana and partying. She 


also challenges her parents’ ideals of what she should wear, who she should be 


friends with and what time she should be home. 


Another angst-filled comic is “Hate,” Peter Bagge’s contribution to the alter- 


native comic world. An issue of “Hate” introduces the reader to Buddy Bradley, 


a man on a mission of revenge against an old roommate. Like many young 


adults, Buddy is unsure of himself and his place in society. The use of graphic 


language and references to drugs and sex reveal the spirit of anger that emerges 


from these pages of morbidity. 


A shift in the times causes a shift in attitudes and pop culture. Who knows 


where comics will end up next?! 
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find it,” says Howard Burman, artistic 


by Carmen O. Orosco 


“You can’t teach talent, you have to 


director of . the California Repertory 
Company, Cal State Long Beach’s resident pro- 
fessional theater company and masters of fine arts program. 

To find this talent, CalRep sets out once a year on an audi- 
tion tour with prestigious theater schools like Julliard and Yale. 
The tours are conducted in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. 

Auditions require a bachelor’s degree in theater arts and a 
reading of two contrasting monologues. During auditions, 
Burman looks for individuals with skill in both contemporary 
realism and classical style, (He claims he can spot talent 20 sec- 
onds into an audition.) 

“Audiences would rather see interesting people on stage,” 
Burman says. Such people seem hard to find. Of 400 applicants, 
only five or six are accepted into the program. Those applicants 
who make it through the audition are subsequently interviewed 
by Burman and available faculty. 

“The best way to learn theater is by doing theater,” says 
David Gray, a CalRep professor emeritus who also handles press 
relations. At CalRep, students can get an MFA in performance, 
technical design or theater management. 

Gray says CalRep’s productions are based on new and inter- 
national works which both challenge and inspire students, who 
range in age from 21 to 57. 

“A CalRep actor is generally someone a little bit older and 
has some experience in the professional world,” Gray says. “A 
good actor looking to learn more about the craft.” 

This is how Armando José Duran was found. Duran, in his 
third year at CalRep, received a 1992 Dramalogue performance 
award for his portrayal of Hamlet. 

Duran, 36, who plans to graduate in December, believes the 
CalRep program has given him the opportunity to build up his 
resume while still in school. “CalRep has offered me a safe place 
to stretch myself and do things with characters that | might not 
have done if | had been trying to get a job,” Duran says. 

“Armando came to us with a lot of talent,” Burman says. 
“He’s got charm ... he’s got personality and he’s got a lot of skill 
as a performer.” That skill will be displayed as the lead in 
CalRep’s production of “Cyrano de Bergerac,” opening April 28. 
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COVTE NV TION 


By RJ. Platt 


When the federal government made the Native American Graves 
Protection and Repatriation Act public law on Nov. 16, 1990, it affirmed a 
belief long held by many Native Americans: that the exhumed remains of 
their ancestors in the possession of federal agencies, museums and uni- 
versities should be offered to their respective tribal authorities so they 
may once again be buried in “Mother Earth.” 

NAGPRA requires “any institution of higher learning that 
receives federal funds and has possession of, or control over, 

Native American cultural items” to comply with the act. Cal 
State Long Beach has begun actions that individually are 
insufficient to accomplish the repatriation of Native 
American skeletal remains and cultural items in the uni- 
versity’s possession. However, a combination of academ- 
ic work, litigation and the creation of a university pol- 
icy may yet realize the return of the items. But solu- 
tions to unanswered questions will have to be 


found. 


he skeletons aren't in the closets at Cal 
State Long Beach. Instead, the bones 
of indigenous Americans rest in card- 
board boxes in the Psychology Building and LAS. 
Some of the bones, particularly the skulls, are wrapped in 


brown paper or plastic resealable bags. Other bones lie in loose 


piles at the bottoms of boxes. A single box often holds remains from 
several graves, while bones from a single grave may be scattered through- 


out several boxes. 


The only clues linking some items to their pasts are small white labels with writ- 


ten notations of what archaeological site they are believed to have been removed from, or 


markings on the bones themselves in black ink or pencil. They are stored on cluttered 
shelves in one room, in two other rooms they are stacked four and five boxes high on the 
floor. One room houses wooden cabinets that contain drawers of Native American arti- 
facts made of stone, shell, animal bone and plant. These objects comprise a majority of 


CSULB’s anthropology collection. 

Mary Jacobs, director of the American Indian studies program, feels strongly that 
items be repatriated. “The people they rightly belong to are the only ones who can, spir- 
itually, right this wrong,” Jacobs said. Only after burial ceremonies are held will the peo- 


Above: Remains from Native American graves, excavated 
and brought to Cal State Long Beach more than 40 years 
ago, are kept in a cardboard box with an anthropology 

student's analysis done in 1967. 


ple involved be able to consider the matter put to rest, she said. 
Everyone asked said they want the human remains repatriated. But no one knows 


how that task is going to be accomplished. NAGPRA outlines a few steps for institutions 


to follow. 


To comply with the law, an inventory of all Native American human remains and bur- 


Opposite Page 
Right: Unidentified bones make up part of the university's 
collection. 

Bottom: Boxes containing human remains are stacked in 
the aisle of an anthropology storage room awaiting return 
to lending institutions. 


ial items in the university's possession must be conducted; a five-year deadline was set to 


do this. A separate summary of other Native American sacred and cultural items not asso- 


ciated with burials was to be finished within three years of the law’s enactment. 


A CSULB inventory of all archaeological remains and items — not just Native 


American objects — is 95 percent complete, according to the faculty member assigned the 


task, Associate Professor Daniel Larsen of the anthropology department. 
Complete in the sense of determining what is physically part of the campus’s collec- 
tion, that is. The primary obstacle to repatriation of the remains and artifacts is the lack 


of basic information about how some of the items even came into the university’s posses- 


sion. Determination of geographical and cultural affiliations, as required by the law if pos- 
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Polakoff, associate vice president of academic affairs and the administrator lead- 
ing the university’ NAGPRA compliance effort. “We've lost a lot of information 
that we'll probably not be able to recover. The biggest problem that we are going 
to face is that we have a fair amount of material that is not readily identifiable. In 
some cases we're not sure where [items] came from.” 

A 1993 anthropology inventory report counted 3,417 items from 26 sources 
in the anthropology collection, ranging from Native American burials to Central 
American clay figurines and a fossilized whale bone. Some of the items 
were given to the university by individuals; in one case, by a bank. 

Many of the objects came without any associated information, 

Larsen said. Most were brought to CSULB from archaeo- 

logical excavations conducted by university anthro- 
pology professors. A desktop in one storeroom 
serves as a library for the few field notes 
and professional reports available to 
assist Larsen in compiling the 


inventory. 
Only five of the 26 collections 


have known dates of excavation or col- 


ection listed in the 1993 report. Two were 


Native American burial excavations conducted 


in 1967 by CSULB anthropology faculty: one by 


Professor Franklin Fenenga in San Joaquin County 


SJo-17], and one by Margaret Weide in Orange County 
Ora-82]. 
Items that had been borrowed over time from other univer- 


sities and the L.A. County Museum of Natural History also turned 
up in anthropology storage and classrooms, Polakoff said. “That stuff 
belongs on other peoples’ inventories,” he said, adding it has or will be returned 
to the lending institutions. Still, some collections are conspicuously absent from 
the 1993 inventory. The first, an archaeological “salvage operation” led by CSULB 
anthropology Professor Ethel Ewing in 1953, didn’t make the record, even though 
it represents the university's largest collection of materials, Polakoff said. 

Ewing led students and volunteers in an excavation of a prehistoric burial 
ground approximately 1 mile north of campus after construction workers 


unearthed bodies while grading for a residential development near the intersec- 
tion of Bellflower Boulevard and Los Coyotes Diagonal. Twenty-three days later, 
the group had unearthed 21 graves and more than 2,787 artifacts, most of them 
shell beads, according to a report by Eleanor Bates. Bates, then a physical anthro- 
pology instructor at CSULB, wrote a report about the Los Altos site [LAn-270], in 
April 1972, more than 18 years after the excavation. Still, Bates could descrip- 


tively list the items by viewing the collection — which she wrote was deposited 


in a campus archaeology lab — and from Ewing’s field notes. 

The Los Altos collection and objects from at least eight other state-designat- 
ed archaeological sites in Orange and Los Angeles counties were removed from the 
LA5 archaeology lab on Nov. 23, 1993, to “facilitate a complete inventory,” 
according to a notice posted on the laboratory door by the office of academic 
affairs. Those materials are now being added to the campus inventory, 
Larsen said. He won’t say how their removal helped or hindered identi- 
fication. Larsen also wouldn’t talk about the specific methods or mate- 
rials used to compile the latest version of the inventory. His statement 
on the issue is one fast on 1ts way to becoming something of an institu- 
tional policy at CSULB: “I don’t want to comment on these issues 
because of the ongoing litigation. What I will say is that I feel it is 
appropriate that it’s in a legal arena and it’s there that these issues will 
be resolved.” 

Attorneys for the California State University Board of Trustees, act- 
ing on behalf of CSULB, filed a case in the 9th U.S. District Court on 
Dec. 2, 1993. The suit asks the federal court to tell CSULB how to com- 
ply with what administrators see as conflicting federal and state laws 


regarding what agencies and policies are to direct the repatriation 
efforts. Named as defendants in the federal suit are the Department of 


he Interior, the Interior Secretary and the office of the coroner in both 
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then “do what you're told to do.” He said plenty of unsolicited advice had been 
given to the university, but “most of it was incorrect.” 
“We would prefer to get advice from a more authoritative source that has the 


ability to say ‘This university acted within accordance of the orders of the court; 


therefore, they are not subject to litigation,” Polakoff said. 

Two issues the university also wants resolved in court concern what it is to do 
with unidentified remains and objects and how to repatriate materials that came 
from prehistoric sites. “Is that material [from the Los Altos site] associated with 
the Gabrielinos, the Luisenos or the Juanenos?” Polakoff asked. Those names rep- 


resent historic and contem porary Native American tribal group mission asso- 


ciations, while their ancestors are believed to have formed small 


tribes which made “basically a single culture before the mis- 


sion period,” he said. “[Which] is the appropriate 
group to deal with?” 
Whether items may be repatriat- 


ed to non-federally recog- 


nized triba organiza- 
tions is also at 
Polakoff 


said. Most items in the univer- 


question, 


sity’ possession, including the 

remains and artifacts from the Los Altos site, 

are believed to have belonged to ancestors of Native 

Americans who either never entered into formal agreements 

with the federal government, or agreed to 19th century treaties with 

federal representatives only to have Congress refuse to ratify the agreements. 

According to Timothy McKeown, a director of NAGPRA for the National Parks 

Service, lawyers have interpreted the law to apply only to federally recognized 
tribes. 

A federal review committee established to make recommendations on NAG- 

PRA issues led a repatriation of remains to a non-federally recognized tribe in the 


Northeast United States. Evidence of a cultural link between the tribe and items 
coupled with the agreement of federal tribes in the area that might have contest- 
ed the repatriation made the return possible, McKeown said. A similar recom- 
mendation by the review committee about remains in the possession of a federal 
military base that are believed to be associated with a non-federally recognized 
California tribe — the Salinan tribe —is due to be issued in the Federal Register 
this month, McKeown said. 

The university has yet to receive judicial direction because the National Park 
Service, the organization charged by the Interior Department with developing the 
law’s implementing procedures, has yet to finalize the federal regulations, Polakoff 
said. Status conferences have been held by the federal court, but they've dealt 
mostly with the university's lawyers, representatives of federal agencies involved 
and the judge estimating when the regulations will be finished, he said. 

“I think that the university would prefer to resolve any issue in a way that it 


doesn’t end up in the legal system,” CSULB President Robert Maxson said. “It's 


never my desire to make enemies for the universi y.” But, he said, sometimes the 


Meru 


oe 


Los Angeles and Orange counties. 

“In the case of NAGPRA we decided we were going to make sure 
there were no mistakes,” Polakoff said in explaining why he believes it was nec- 
essary for CSULB to seek legal solutions to questions raised by NAGPRA. “The 
university is in the fortunate position where [it doesn’t] have to make all the tough 


decisions.” Administrators, he said, can ask experts to give legal guidance and 


University 


university rights need to be protected through legal action. 
Polakoff said he understands why some faculty members are hesitant to talk 
about issues involving legal actions. “They feel like they are caught in the middle,” 


Polakoff said. “We're using them as experts, but they're not making any of the 


continued on page 15 
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alae entire room is filled with strangers in conversation, mingling about their 
lives, their dreams and their dilemmas. Beautiful people from all over the 
world enter wearing unusual attire to fit the occasion — or maybe nothing at all. 
Roissey enters the room and greets everyone with a seductive, “Hello.” No one 

s, but she knows their digitalized eyes are watching her — staring — as 

she makes her way into the room. Suddenly, a pack of smooth talkers and gigolos 


give her the nasty lip; Roissey just laughs out loud. Nobody in particular interests 
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In the Age of 
AIDS, Cybersex 
May Be the 
Safest Way to 
Play, but Even 
Virtual Sex Has 
its Hazards 


by Mary A\nne Modina 
slg eronron by Dichara Blitzen 


her — not yet that is 

She engages in small talk with these men. The wantons in the room are so 
spiteful. Roissey can see this, yet she continues to tease with her perfume and 
clever tongue. These silly boys want her, but they've become such a bore. She 
craves excitement in this social gathering. 

“Hello Roissey,” suddenly catc her attention. 


A stranger ... a gentleman? A greeting instead of the catcalls and lewd invita- 
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tions for sex from the lounge lizards in the room. Everyone knows Greg. He is dif- 
ferent. Something about him is so intriguing. “Let’s get outta this place,” he says, 
persuading her to meet him in a private room. 

“Tm here,” Roissey says, a little nervous but extremely excited as heavy rain, 
thunder, and lightning echo. She scans the dimly lit room and is drawn to white 
cotton sheets that drape a high posted bed. A bookshelf filled with erotica — a 
collection of lascivious poetry — and a velveteen couch are off to one side. Greg 
gives her a deep, wet, passionate kiss, caressing every curve of her body. She trails 
her lips to his throbbing mass and her slender nails rake his inner thighs. She 
pushes his body to the couch and their clothes gradually disappear. 

His mouth suckles her breasts as their bodies thrust back and forth. Sweet 
cries of pleasure escape their lips. Intense. They reach the point of ecstasy and 
then ... release. 

They light a cybercigarette. Sweet dreams my love ... 
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Phone sex has taken on a new dimension. Instead of dialing a 900 number 
and hearing someone breathe heavily on the other line, you can sit in front of a 
computer, think dirty thoughts and type kinky sex, in minute detail, all at the 
same time. 

Cybersex takes on various forms. From bulletin boards through the Internet, 
where individuals can dial into other computers and access sexually related mate- 
rials, write erotica, or view pornographic photos; to software [CD-ROM] like 


ey 


“Virtual Valarie” or “Seymour Butts,” which contain real videos of nude women 
and allow individuals to take women’s clothes off and see what happens. Or, users 
can move into a network-created “chat room,” where people can meet and engage 
in cyberchat. Whatever the desire, cybersex is the topic of the day. 

In this age of sexual fear, many people just don’t feel safe engaging in intimate 


relationships with strangers. But to some people, having frequent sexual partners 


continued on page 19 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE MONEY 


A COMPETITIVE NATURE, 
DILLIGENCE AND MORE THAN 
A FEW GOOD CONNECTIONS 
MAKE JERRY MANDEL THE 
LEADING FUND RAISER IN 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 


f one day he finds himself at some truck stop in 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, the director of fund raising at 

Cal State Long Beach brags he’d be gabbing with 
everybody there within 10 minutes. “The point of it 
is, | like people,” Jerry Mandel says. “I’m interested 
in people.” 

Sure, sure. But can he squeeze Oklahoma truck- 
ers for a donation? “Probably,” he replies. 

The man doesnt quit. As vice president of 
University Relations and Development, Mandel goes 
up against successful business people across the 
country — millionaires who attended CSULB years 
ago. His job: Bring back a fat check on the flight 
home. “I’m a very competitive person,” Mandel says. 
“Each time I’m out with somebody trying to raise 


funds, to me it’s like a contest 1 don’t want to lose.” 
No doubt, when it comes to digging for money 
outside of Sacramento, Mandel, 55, is the man to 
beat, the undisputed king of fund raising in the 20- 
campus California State University system. His fund- 
raising machine — with a staff of 45 and a yearly 
budget of almost $2 million — has been designated 
a model for the CSU, having raised more than any 
other campus in the system in 1993 and ’92. The 
year he was hired by then-President Curtis McCray, 
the fledgling division collected $4 million; last year 
it raised nearly $18 million. 
Rather than the exception, fund raising has 
become the rule at the CSU. Karl Anatol knows. 


CSULB’s vice president of academic affairs helped 
establish the department of University Relations and 


Development in 1989 and has joined Mandel on sev- 
eral of his fund raising forays. As the dynamics of 


CSU budgeting change, Anatol says, it becomes 
mcreasingly key for universities to have an effective 
fund raiser like Mandel. “If you really do not have an 
aggressive, proactive development officer on board,” 
he says, “you're really not in the business anymore. 
You might as well just close up shop.” 

It’s all in the pitch, says Mandel, who earned a 


doctorate in speech communication at Purdue alter 
graduating from CSULB in 1962 with a bachelor’s 
degree in the same field. First a team of researchers 
track down successful alumni across the country. 


BY JOHN COX AND AHMED V. ORTIZ 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MIA MOUROUZIS 


Then he socks 


them in the 


gut with a lit- 


tle guilt. He 


tells them the 


good old days 
Ai BOME 


Ca 


Ea 


aey ll say, 


‘You know, if 


it hadn’t been 
for [CSULB], I 


never would 


have gone to school,” he explains. “Well I say to 
hem, ‘We're still doing the same thing. The problem 
is, it's now going to be $2,000 a year [in fees] and 
what we want to do is provide the same education 
for the student of today that you got. And you 


remember when you needed books and they were all 


here? Yes, well, they aren't all there now. We need 
your help.” 
Then he hits them where it hurts — until it 


1 


helps. “It doesn’t matter whether you give $1 or $1 
million,” Mandel says. “When you make a gift, you 
really feel good about it.” 

Mandel says he expects his division to bring mm 
more than $22 million in gifts this year. That would 
put him on target for reaching his goal of generating 
20 percent to 30 percent of the university’s budget 
from private sources by the year 2000. He says that 
with the state’s grim economic situation and the 
amount of the budget dedicated toward prisons and 
such, fund raising has become more essential to 


higher education in California. That sentiment 


echoes through the corridors of the Administration 
Building. “[Fund raising] becomes imcreasingly 
important not just to make up for budget cuts, but if 
you didn’t have budget cuts the private dollars are 
those ... which would take an academic program to 


another level of academic sophistication,” says 
CSULB President Robert Maxson. 

It takes a lot to drag Mandel down, says his asso- 
ciate vice president and right-hand man, Duane Day. 
He characterizes Mandel in three words: energetic, 
enthusiastic and optimistic. “Jerry really believes in 
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what this campus is doing and he communicates 
that,” Day says. 

A fourth word could be used to describe Mandel 
— connected. He’s friends with ice skater Jo Jo 
Starbuck. He tells office visitors that a gift to the uni- 
versity, from trumpet player Herb Alpert, is on the 
way. He hangs out with soap opera stars during trips 
to New York. Once, when he needed a room in the 
Big Apple, a friend of his who happens to be a con- 
gressman got him one. 

They are just some of the valuable contacts 
Mandel has made throughout his career; many of 
hose acquaintances were made during his years as a 
student at CSULB. And with all due respect to 
charisma, the connections, Anatol says, are the key 
o Mandel’s effectiveness. “When he makes a call on 
our alumni, he’s actually calling on people who he’s 
had camaraderie with in a previous time,” Anatol 
says. “These people have been out of the university 
ong enough now that ... their careers have matured 
and they occupy high positions in the corporate sec- 
Ole 


Indeed, it helps to have friends in high places. 


Maxson says having those friends is part of the job of 
a person in Mandel’ position. “[Development offi- 
cers] do raise a lot of money,” Maxson says, “but also, 
if they do their job right, they should make a lot of 


friends for the university out in the community, in 


he state and in the nation.” 
Oh, he’s made plenty of friends, all right. Look 
at the College of Business Building: $2.5 million in 


donations, most of them from corporate sources. 


¢ 


——> 


¢ 


Then there’s the $3 million that built the Carpenter 
Performing Arts Center. 

Do people think Mandel’s approach works well? They 
haven't seen anything yet, he says. He's got a new strategy: estate 
planning. “We're the kind of organization — universities — that 
can give you a favorable tax benefit so your heirs don’t pay huge 
inheritance taxes,” he explains. Even familial transfers of more 
than $600,000 face staggering federal taxes, he says. Thats 


where he steps in, often with an offer of annual kickbacks, or 
“annuities.” 

“The question I would ask to someone very wealthy is, “You 
want your money to go to the federal government, or do you 
want it to go to your university? You can have it either way,” 
Mandel says. 

With all the accompanying tax breaks, apparently it’s an 
easy choice. “We take a lot of property and we'll take homes, 
we'll take apartment buildings, we'll take vacation homes and we 
sell them,” he says. “It's a very complicated business. It requires 
a lot of legal work, a lot of accounting work, but it’s the future 
of fund raising and so we're leading the [CSU] system in that 
also.” 

Yes, Mandel listens when the rich speak. But not always. 
“For example, we would not take a gift from the tobacco indus- 
try,” he says, “even though we could get $10 million for The 
Pyramid tomorrow if I would.” [Mandel said in an interview last 
month that a $3-million deal with Toyota for sponsorship of The 


Pyramid was in the works.] 


Indeed, Mandel says he makes his deals with integrity. No 


influence peddling, no shifting of academic priorities on cam- 
pus. “It should always be a relationship that benefits the univer- 


sity,” he says. “We’re not here to benefit private industry.” © 
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FAVORITE BASEBALL PLAYERS 
CALL Now: 1-800-FANTASY 


ight people enter a Long Beach home on a Friday night. Some 
carry briefcases while others have purses. Unbeknownst to the 

neighbors, five men and three women are meeting to decide the 
fate of 70 major league baseball players. They will trade all-stars, 


acquire unproven rookies and retire those no longer wanted. 


But do their decisions affect daily newspaper box scores or 
cause traded players to move to another state? No. They are 
part of the popular and growing game of fantasy baseball. 

Fantasy baseball is a game in which 
people select major-leaguers and use 
statistics from actual baseball games 
to compete against other fantasy 
baseball managers 

Do you think you have the 
skills to negotiate trades, set the 
batting order and make pitch- 
ing and hitting substitutions 
at the major league level? If 
so, there is a place for you ina 
fantasy baseball league. 
Fantasy baseball is hardly a new 
game, but with the addition of scoring services, realistic 
gaming software and on-line services, it is an exploding 
market. 

“According to our marketing and research, we 
figure that between the mail-in fantasy leagues 
[and] the backyard leagues there are over 2 

million Americans playing fantasy baseball,” 
says Charlie Wiegert, vice president of 

advertising at Sporting News Fantasy 
Baseball Challenge 

This large number could be due to the 
many playing variations available in fantasy base- 
ball. In one form, rotisserie leagues, owners compete 


using just the basic statistics: home runs, stolen 


GF é 
Cates 


In a league of 10 teams, the winner of a category is awarded 10 points 


bases, batting average, RBI, pitching victories, 
saves, ERA and combined walks and hits sur- 


rendered divided by innings pitched. 


for finishing first in that category. Second place receives nine points, and 
so on with the 10th-place finisher in a given category awarded one point 
Points are accumulated each week. At the end of the season the team with 
the most points overall wins the league. “You don’t have to watch baseball,” 
Wiegert says. “It helps to be a fan because the more you like it the more 
likely you are to be good at it.” 

A major reason why fantasy baseball is so popular is that it lets fanta- 


sy owners draft their heroes — the players and personalities that make 


baseball more than just a game of statistics. For many fans, it’s the thrill of 
drafting or trading for Houston Astro first baseman Jeff Bagwell and then 


watching him go on to win the National League most valuable player 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


MAJOR LEAGUE OWNERS WANTED! 
FANTASY BASEBALL PUTS YOU IN CONTROL OF YOUR 


illustration by Julius R. Garcia 


broken-hearted and frustrated as Sandberg suffered through his worst 
season before retiring. 
Some people might be surprised by who comprises the fantasy base- 
ball audience. According to Wiegert, the age of fantasy baseball partici- 
pants ranges from 18 to 80 years old, with women comprising 5 percent 
of the 2 million to 5 million participants. Celebrity players of fantasy 
baseball include rock singer Meatloaf and Delaware Sen. Joe Biden. 

Baseball enthusiasts and fantasy owners can find preseason projec- 


tions and player-by-player breakdowns in a dozen magazines. Last year 


ESPN hosted a pay-per-view fantasy show, featuring Keith Olbermann 
and baseball writer Peter Gammons. For $19.95 viewers were given two 

hours of projections, player trends and information on 
the 1994 baseball season. The show was such a 
success that ESPN plans to do another show 
for the 1995 season. 

Pay-per-view enthusiasts can also get 
information from magazines such as 
Baseball Weekly, which not only covers 
major-leaguers but also keeps fans 

informed of injuries and minor league play- 
ers down on the farm. Other magazines, such 
as the Sporting News and Baseball America, 
will also provide major and minor league news. 
Statistical services companies that provide current 
statistics for fantasy leagues, have also contributed to the growth of fan- 
tasy baseball. These companies now include more services to aid both the 
new and old fantasy leagues. Stat keepers will calculate league stats and 
mail printouts for between $13 and $40 per team. These stat services 
allow team owners to concentrate on playing and having fun instead of 
getting lost in all the numbers. Some people preter to do the stats on their 
own, but keep in mind, the more statistics used, the more complicated 


and time-consuming the job will be. 
Software has helped to make fantasy baseball user friendly. For about 


$40 you can buy software that enables you to be the commissioner of 
your own league. This kind of software allows information to be typed in 
manually or, if the computer user has a modem, there are several on-line 
services such as CompuServe available to download all the information or 
statistics you need. 

Fantasy baseball audiences have more choices of leagues and software 
than ever before. Choices include mail-in leagues such as the Sporting 
News Fantasy Challenge with cash prizes up to $12,800. And for others, 
on-line leagues offer fantasy baseball fans a chance to challenge players 
from all over the world. 

Another area of truly fantasy baseball is the Bill James Classic Game. 
This game uses hall-of-famers and other players from the past. Owners 
select players who have a predetermined value and must stay beneath a 
salary cap. Teams compete in a 154-game schedule. Since these players 
are no longer active, Classic Game uses in-depth formulas and statistics 
to compute realistic game stats. Owners can compete by mail or through 


computer. So, strike or no strike, fantasy baseball players will still hear 


award. those familiar words: “Play Ball.” & 
For others it is the agony of defeat. Many fantasy owners were thrilled = __ een = 
cS eS ; 
when they acquired Chicago Cubs second baseman Ryne Sandberg, a play- (ny ee ae ee Th = ; #) — 
; oa ‘ 3 ~ wring] Sue 4D (Sour 6 9) / ay 
er considered by many to be a lock for the baseball hall of fame, only to be = } (aan com 
ilies a “Hy/ . of 
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by Jackie Mosquera 


cott Baker seemed to have everything a young professional could want. The 

28-year-old received his bachelors degree in engineering from 

Massachusetts Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 1988, one of the top 10 
engineering schools in the nation 

But after four years with a large electrical company in Southern California 
earning more than $60,000 a year, he realized his degree wasn't enough to reach 
his aspirations of upper management. “I knew how things worked.” Baker says 
‘L had been {at my company] for quite some time and it seemed that no matter 
how hard | worked, it was always the ones with graduate degrees that were get- 
ting promoted.” 

So Baker did what an increasing number of business graduates are doing 
these days: He went back to school. Donald Bates, a graduate business professor 
and adviser at Cal State Long Beach, says more than half of the professionals who 
have returned to school for graduate degrees return for many of the same reasons 
as Baker. “They have a technical undergraduate degree, such as engineering or 
chemistry, and they've entered an organization where they've maxed in that tech- 
nical field as far as they could go,” Bates says. He also says, people often decide 
they would like to manage rather than be a technician, and acquiring an MBA is 
crucial in developing managerial skills. 

Richard Williams, dean of CSULB’s college of engineering, says his depart- 
ment also has seen an influx of students returning for master’s degrees. Williams 
says engineering students are returning to school for many of the same reasons 


students come back for a master’s in business. “They see that with a master’s it 


will open opportunities,” he says. “It will upgrade their skills. They will learn 


modern engineering, not the way it was when they graduated but the way it is 


today.” 


Williams also says the desire to earn a substantially higher salary is often a 
deciding factor in students’ returning to school. “They realize that the master’s 
will make it easier to move up and the promotions will result in the doubling of 
salary,” Williams says. 

Bates agrees that salary increase 1s also a prime motivator in driving profes- 


sionals like Baker back to school. Most, he says, have four or five years experi- 
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A Growing Number of Technical Field Graduates Are 
Finding a Bachelor’s Degree Is Not Enough 


ence in a technical field and are living comfortably. “They are looking to keep 
improving or increasing their upward mobility, including salary,” he says. 
“According to national statistics, people with a master’s in business earn any- 
where between $300,000 and $500,000 more in a lifetime than those without a 
master’s in business.” 

Although Bakers company accepted his decision and offered him a new 


position with a substantial salary increase when he graduated, he says the deci- 


sion to stop working completely and pursue his education full-force for two 
years was not an easy one. “It was probably one of the hardest but smartest deci- 
sions I ever made,” Baker says. “I had become accustomed to making $50,000 to 
$60,000 a year — and then I had to make a complete 360-degree turn.” 

He managed to survive on his savings and school loans while attending 
Stanford University and received his master’s degree in business last semester. 
Near the end of the semester he was faced with yet another tough career deci- 
sion: go back to the company he abandoned for school, or accept a job with 
another firm that was making him a very nice offer. He knew he had to make a 
decision that would “best enhance his career and give.him the opportunity to put 
his MBA to use,” he says. 

Baker decided to take the offer from the new firm and is currently earning 
more than double what he was two years ago. He now works out of his house 
and has become his own boss. “What more could you ask for?” he says. 

To many graduating students, the opportunity to make $50,000 or $60,000 
a year seems remote and far-off, but Baker suggests that students get about two 
or three years experience in the working world before going back to school. He 
believes that during those first few years in a career you will discover if you’re 
capable of reaching your desired management level and salary before it’s too late 
to go back to school. 

Baker admits he had apprehensions of leaving a high-paying job to go back 


to school but knows he made the right choice. “The opportunities after you have 


your MBA are tremendous,” he says. “Not only will your salary increase but peo- 
ple will look at you in a different way when you apply for a position. I would 


recommend it to almost everyone.” 
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decisions. In fact, we’re not either. Our attorneys are the ones telling us, ‘You 
have to do this and don’t do that.” 

One faculty member who has not been asked by the university to assist in 
the inventory process is also named in the federal suit as knowing more about at 
least part of the collection than most if not all of his colleagues. The university 
is “seeking an explanation” from Professor Emeritus Keith Dixon about the stor- 
age of human remains which university administration contends in the federal 
suit occurred without its knowledge and consent. 

The freeze on comments created by litigation works both ways. Dixon said 
he would like to talk about the issue but that his attorneys have recommended 
that he not. “The problem is it’s all material that will be rvealed im court,” Dixon 
said. One day, he said, he came to work and discovered materials he was work- 
ing with had been “seized.” The first notice he received about the action was the 
one taped on the door of the archaeology lab, he said. 

Polakoff said that Dixon may still have some things from the university col- 
lection in his possession. “If he has anything ... it is not included in the inven- 


tory.” Polakoff confirmed that Dixon is the only faculty member suspected of 
possibly having artifacts, despite the fact that more than eight CSULB anthro- 


pology faculty performed archaeological digs in Los Angeles and Orange coun- 


ties during the 20th century. 


CSULB faculty do have methods of becoming involved in the issue. A nine- 
member committee composed of faculty from the anthropology and American 


Indian studies departments, faculty of Native American ancestry, American 


Indian community leaders and Polakoff created a draft policy to address techni- 
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cal issues of the repatriation effort. “The policy had to be written; something had 
to be in print to give Indian peoples the right to these materials,” said Mary 
Jacobs, director of the American Indian studies program and a member of the 
committee. The policy has been approved by the Scholarly and Creative Activities 
Committee of CSULB as a means of presenting it to the Academic Senate, Polakoff 
said. The Academic Senate should first consider the policy this month, he said 
Both Jacobs and Polakoff said interpreting the inventory document is a diffi- 
cult task. 
Jacobs said the policy tries to address many circumstances but falls short. “It 


doesn’t address the major problem of the inventory,” she said. If sent out in its 
present form to the Native Americans believed to be associated with the remains 
and items, the inventory isn’t in a form an average person could understand, she 
said. 

“I've looked at the inventory just to have a sense of what it can tell you,” 
Polakoff said. “But I haven’t examined it in any great detail, and I’m not sure it 
would mean a lot to me even if I did.” 

Larsen said summary documents of artifacts and remains associated with 
Native American sites will be created once the inventory is complete. The sum- 
maries will then be sent to the appropriate parties. The creation of summaries was 
not possible without first doing the inventory, he said. 

Although anthropology students have studied the collection and assisted 
Larsen in creating the inventory, it appears that little information has been 
unearthed. Perhaps theres a simple lesson in all of this, one that lecturer Little 
Crow of CSULB’s American Indian studies program teaches to every student who 


walks into his American Indian philosophy class on the first day. “Everything is 


sacred; everything is related,” Little Crow says, teaching about an aspect of Native 
American cosmological belief that is central to most Native American religions. 


Maybe some day humanity will rekindle this lesson en masse and equate 


respecting ourselves with respect for those who lived before us — and respect for 


those who still have yet to set foot on the Earth. 
Unfortunately, it looks like it’s going to be a long wait. As Polakoff stated 
rather plainly: “Nobody has ever accused the legal system of resolving disputes 


quickly.” & 
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Charging Your Way Through College 
May Lead You to the End of the Credit Line 


vs the first day of the semester. Freshmen are scrambling with class sched- 
ules and campus maps tightly clenched in their hands. Quickly approach- 
ing University Bookstore, the freshman’s attention is captured by a very 
inviting voice: “Credit cards! No annual fee! No job required! Come on 
and sign up now!” The tables are almost magnetic with free water bottles, 


calculators, and candy baiting the naive passers-by. The first day of the fresh- 


man’s college career could mark the beginning of his plastic-money nightmares. 

The credit card experience is part of a series of “welcome to the real world” 
initiations. This test is designed to measure one’s self-discipline and maturity. 
Wendy Reiboldt, a professor of consumer affairs in the home economics depart- 
ment at Cal State Long Beach, surveys her class each semester to find out how 
many students have been lured into the credit card cycle. A show of hands indi- 
cates 90 percent of the class; of this group, the majority own more than one 
credit card. “At least five students confess to being in debt to the point 
where collection agencies are calling them,” Reiboldt says, “and they 
don’t know what to do.” 


LaShawn Scott, a senior criminology major, recalls being 


reeled in by the free water bottle bait as a freshman. “At 


irst, I really didn’t think they'd actually give me a credit 


ard since I didn’t have an income, but he said to put my 


Q 


parents’ income on the form,” Scott says. In less than four weeks, a 


a) 


ainy student Citibank Visa arrived in her mailbox. 

Scott experienced a pseudo sense of independence and power with her new 
card. “I bought perfume, clothes, CDs — and | also bought my textbooks,” she 
explains, trying to balance the superficial list. Scott's spending patterns are reflec- 
tive of the majority of students possessing credit cards. An informal survey of 11 
CSULB students’ credit card spending habits revealed purchases ranging from 
designer tennis shoes and audio systems to plane tickets and down payments on 


automobiles. 


Reiboldt refers students seeking advice in credit card management to the 
Consumer Credit Counseling Services Center, a non-profit organization staffed 
by volunteer legal aides, bankruptcy attorneys and trained student and profes- 
sional counselors. 

Gary Stroth, executive director of Consumer Credit Counseling Services of 
Los Angeles, says students usually seek credit card counseling as seniors or after 


graduation. “Freshmen don‘ always know that they're in debt,” Stroth says. “But 


after graduation, when student loans and financial aid are no longer available and 


the student has to begin paying his debts, then seek advice. These agencies are 


Cc sold 


by Lalita Haynes 
illustration by Jon Takai 


handing out cards with no explanation of how to use them ... just be alive, have 
a student body card and sign your name.” 

Students, Stroth says, must be made aware that “credit is not money and if 
you have $500 credit, that doesn’t mean you have $500 to go blow with no 
money to repay it.” Agencies should make it policy to inform students of the 
major responsibility of maintaining a credit card. They should explain that the 

minimum payments required on a 19 percent interest card barely con- 

tribute to the actual purchases. Students should be told that not 

only credit card default, but also late or inconsistent 

monthly payments, may result in a negative credit 
record, which will remain on file for seven years. 


Getting out of the credit card cycle is not an overnight 


or simple operation. Stroth outlined some basic advice to 
get in control of credit debt. Begin by making a financial 
plan [budget], calculating your exact take-home income. 
Subtract all necessities such as rent and utilities, food and 
gas costs [if they apply to you]. Whatever is left is called your 
“discretionary income,” and these are funds to “attack your bills.” 
Pay the cards with the highest financing rates first, and watch your 


credit card spending. 


Stroth suggests keeping credit cards in a jar of water and putting the jar in 
the freezer to keep from frivolously using them. That's a bit more sensible than 
hiding your cards from yourself. After all, if you’re hiding them, you know where 
they are 

“Ideally, your installment payments and your car payment should not exceed 
20 percent of your take-home income,” Stroth says. “When they begin to add up 
to over 20 percent, you're in trouble.” He explains how many students run up 
several large bills and the minimum payments jump from $20 and $30 to $60 
and $70. “These students may have to go out and get another job to pay for their 
cards,” he says. “Their studies begin to suffer and some even leave school.” 


Not all students damage their credit; many manage to maintain a fair credit 


history. However, not without sacrifice and suffering. Yvonne Laguana, a 26-year- 


old Pepperdine graduate, says she is still paying for the credit debt she started as 
a freshman. “I feel like I’m working just to pay my credit cards off,” she says. “I 
don’t have any personal money.” 

If you are experiencing plastic-money nightmares or would just like preven- 
tive tips and counseling, contact Consumer Credit Counseling Services of Los 
Angeles at (213) 808-4222 and sleep easier. © 
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ollowing the burnt ash trails 

left by notorieties such as 

Rush Limbaugh, Bill Cosby 

and George Burns, college 

students are being spot- 
ted with their own Churchill cigars 
in hand. Coffee shops, bars and 
other unexpected places in town 
are experiencing this newly 
adopted pastime. 

Long regarded as the exclu- 
sive ensign for the fat cats in 
town, premium cigars are making 
a comeback — this time inviting 
men and a few women in their 20s 
and 30s into the club. According to an 
article in the Jan. 30 issue of the Riverside 
Press-Enterprise, cigar smoking is on the rise, 
with imports of premium cigars surging 29 percent in the last three years, even 
though cheaper machine-made cigars have been declining in sales. Newly 


opened cigar bars and other related businesses are cropping up around the coun- 


try. In a letter sent to Cigar Aficionado, a popular cigar magazine, a 20-year-old 


lowa State University student inquired about starting a cigar club on campus. 
Another fellow college student already started a cigar society club at Florida 
State University. 

The new generation of cigar smokers is finding its way to local cigar shops 
to sample brands such as Punch, Paulgar Garmirian and Arturo Fuentes. 


Experimenting with various brands and sorting out the good “smokes” from the 


bad is part of the enjoyment. Seeing a cigar fanatic walk into a humidor — a stor- 
age area for keeping cigars moist — is similar to watching an excited youngster 
rush into a candy store. 

“Is a relaxing thing to do with iriends and acts as a time pacer,” says Todd 
Chapman, 25, a Cal State Long Beach graduate student. 

‘It's also not as trashy as cigarettes and not as addictive,” adds Kiet 
Randolph, 22, a pre-graphic design major 

The two students, as well as another friend, Dino Spadsvecchia, 21, were 
found enjoying their cigars and cappuccinos at a packed “smoke-out” at Romeo 
et Juliette, a Seal Beach cigar and coffee shop. “Smokers” or “smoke-outs” are one 
of the many cigar-oriented events at which a representative from a cigar compa- 
ny comes to mingle with fellow cigarphiles and to pass out free samples of their 
respected brands. 

Cigar dinners, where a prepaid tab includes a filling meal and a selection of 
cigars, are growing in popularity. Good food, prime cigars and the gathering of 
friends prove to be a successful combination. The bonding associated with the 


Smokin’ Stogies All the Rage 


photography by Sarah Reingewirtz 


activity seems to be a factor in the growing trend. On weekend nights, col- 
lege students smoke their stogies, drink coffee and talk shop at Churchill, 
a cigar store in Long Beach. 

“I turned a lot of my friends on to it,” says Henry Yu, a former journal- 
ism student at CSULB. “The atmosphere’ friendly and you meet people of all 
walks of life,” adds Yu, pointing to the diverse characters populating 
Churchill’. 

“Cigars equal power,” quips one of the regulars. “Yeah,” Yu answers. “In 
a way it's a sign of establishment with a cigar in your hand.” 
Cigar smoking has always been associated with wealth and luxury. 
However, says Allan Songer, a co-owner of Romeo et Juliette: “You don’t neces- 
arily have to be rich to enjoy the extravagance that a cigar can offer. For a mere 
5 to $10 you can have one of the best cigars in the world 
“It’s also a backlash against the politically correct,” Songer adds with a smirk. 


Cigar smoking reached a peak in 1964, when 9 billion were consumed after 


many smokers switched to cigars from cigarettes after the first major surgeon 


eneral’s report on the health risks of tobacco smoking. The report stated that 


igarettes contain a number of harmful substances, including nic tine, various 


rritants and carcinogenic compounds.Because cigarette smokers inhale the 


moke, 
hey are 


much more 


ubject to 
s harmful 
ffects than 
ipeand 
iL fs Bl ie 
mokers. 
However, 
igar smok- 
ng does 
ose some 


ahger to 


he heart 


Kevin Ysais and Jose Parra enjoy their cigars at 
Churchill's. 


ecause_ of 
he nicotine 
dsorbed through the mouth and mntothe bloodstream. Also, there 1s a high risk 
f cancer of the lips, tongue and mouth. “But,” Songer says “if you look further 
n the surgeon general's report, pipe and cigar smokers have the same life 
xpectancy as non-smokers. Well, the smokers die of cancer more, so theres kind 
fa trade off.” 

Whether it’s a sense of taboo or the adventurism presented by this trend, cig- 


TS are turning a new generation of smokers onto an “old tradition.” 
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Cybersex 


continued from page 9 


is safe as long as it's in cyberspace — a world in 
which the global traffic of information, correspon- 
dence, knowledge and entertainment take form. 
Roissey [her screen name] hardly considered 
falling in love with someone she had never seen 
before, never met before, or never knew existed. Yet 
she did the cyber-kinky thing with no regrets and no 
doubts, because all it took was a wild imagination 
and a digital condom strictly on e-mail. “It made me 
feel good,” Roissey said. “He called our relationship 


anticipation.” Roissey, 21, and Greg, 27, live almost 
3,000 miles apart, but no matter the distance 


between them, the network connects them. 


It wasn’t just for sex, Roissey said. Love was 
conceived during their second meeting with the 
power of words, eroticism, friendship and respect. 


The relationship lasted for four months. 


Anyone can participate. Students at Cal State 
Long Beach can sign on for free via the Internet. All 
you need is an e-mail account, which can be 


processed within a week of completing an applica- 


ion with Academic Computing Services. 

However, when an application is signed, it’s 
agreed that system use is for academic purposes 
only, said Jackie Pousset, student assistant at 
Academic Computer Services. “There is a general 
consensus,” she said. “Be considerate to other peo- 
ple who are using the net for information or 
research.” Limited lines on campus [which connect 
to the net] may cause “lagging of messages received 
and sent.” Pousset discouraged system use for social 
reasons. 

As long as you can afford a computer and a fee 
to a company like Netcom, America Online or 
CompuServe, you are turned on — literally. All it 


takes is a modem to transform your computer Into a 


telephone with visual images. Messages can be sent 
imstantly to an address. The receiver can respond 
either confidentially or to a group in a large chat 
room. 

“Humans have a big imaginative investment in 
it,” said Charles May, a professor of English at 
CSULB who has been an AOL subscriber for several 
years. He has also taught Love and Sex in Literature, 
a course that examined erotica and the conventions 
of sex. 

“Cybersex has to keep coming up with imagina- 
tive ways of having sex,” May said. “The brain has to 
be actively engaged.” He said cybersex is different 
from phone sex. Some people find it hard to talk 
about sex because they are so hung up — reserved 
— about it. However, e-mail allows individuals 
another medium: writing. 

“If they meet each other online, the sex talk 
takes the place of the sex act,” May said. “The writ- 
ing is different from the talking. It’s one thing to talk 
about sex; it's another to graphically have sex. 
People are rediscovering writing and love letters.” 

Self-disclosure is different on the Internet than 
in ordinary relationships, said Darrell Rudmann, 
graduate assistant for the psychology department at 
CSULB. “Ordinarily, when two people meet, they 
share very little about the different areas of their 
life,” he said. “Because of the anonymity, fantasies 
come out and [people] are exploring possible roles. 


There’s no punishment and no harm — you can 


“If they meet each other 
online, the sex talk takes 
the place of the sex 
act... It’s one thing to 


talk about sex; it’s 
another to graphically 
have sex. People are 
rediscovering writing and 
love letters.” 


experiment and it’s safe from rejection.” 

Not having to worry about you appearance, 
what you're wearing or “whether or not you have 
bad breath,” are some reasons why Kevin 
[CajonKev], 30, of Los Angeles, enjoys online com- 
munication. “The ability to share without the noise 


of society ... makes it easy to really be you,” he said. 


After Kevin played cat and mouse online with a 
woman he later discovered was someone he knew, 
their relationship culminated in sex via the system. 
They would undress each other, give long massages 
and engage in extended foreplay. “She was a beauti- 
ful person in need of some romanticism,” Kevin 
said. “It never developed into anything other than 
fun on the system, but it did give us both a new per- 
spective on things.” 

The distance offers a kind of buffer and individ- 
uals who engage in cyberchat can be more selective 
about what image they want to project. With the 
absence of body language, voice and eye contact, 
nen and women are colorless, genderless and race- 
ess. 

“Online services are great equalizers,” said 
Aargaret Ryan of AOL corporate communications. 
“It is the one place [people] meet on equal footing; 
people can’t be judged.” 

“You don’t see their face and you don’t see their 


habits,” said Snuffy [her screen name], a 23-year-old 


physics major a CSULB. “All you see [are] their 
words.” 

Although online communication lets individu- 
als explore their sexuality safely by acting out fan- 
tasies and fulfilling the desires of others, it also has 
the power to control peoples’ minds and even their 
lives. 

Rudmann said it becomes psychologically 
unhealthy when individuals begin to see online rela- 
tionships as real. As a result, they retreat from soci- 
ety because the computer is their only link to meet- 
ing people. “It’s a new kind of relationship,” he said, 
“but it doesn’t ... replace a real one.” 

Snuffy, who has been on the net for two years, 


recalled a traumatic experience she had with a 41- 
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year-old man named, Kevin. Snuffy said she met 
Kevin when his relationship with his wife was col- 
lapsing. As communication with Kevin culminated 
in sex over the system, he became obsessive and 
encouraged her to en 


oa 


gage in acts of bondage. Soon 


after, Snuffy said, the net began to overpower 
Kevin's life to the point that he couldn't have rela- 
tionships with people outside the net. 

“He was thinking of moving out here to see me 
and that was crossing the line,” Snuffy said. “When 
people enter the net, it should be kind of a fantasy 
world. It was traumatic because he put a lot of pres- 
sure on me and he always wanted me to be there for 
him.” 

Kevin's obsessiveness climaxed when he wanted 
Snuffy to be his real-life mistress. Frightened by 
Kevin’s unusual behavior, Snuffy discontinued their 
relationship online and has not heard from him 
since. 

Although the cyberworld is free from the con- 
straints of society, beneath the illusions and images 
people have of one another lies a dark side to this 
new phenomenon. The same things that happen in 
a real community happen online, Ryan said. “Sex is 
not illegal,” she said. “Sex in a public place is illegal. 
The same holds true online.” 

The number of harassment reports by people 
who communicate online is not significant. As a 
result, termination of harrasers’ accounts is rare, 


Ryan said. “Harassment is against the terms of ser- 


vice and [AOL] members agree before they sign on,” 
she said. “Harassment of any member, male or 
female, is not permitted.” 

John Russell, also a spokesman for the Justice 
Department, said cases have been prosecuted suc- 
cessfully in “Operation Long Arm,” which dealt with 
international computer pornography. However, he 
declined to comment on the legal limits of cybersex. 
Eve Brown, industry and consumer affairs specialist 


for the Federal Communications Commission, said 


no federal agency regulates anything coming 
through computers. 

But emotions can sometimes run high and peo- 
ple often say things they don’t mean. “Physically, 
[cybersex] is safe because there is no actual physical 
contact,” Snuffy said. “Emotionally, it [can] be dev- 
astating because having sex with someone means 
sharing a part of you.” 

However, relationships online aren't always 
based on sex, said Alison Bomar, networking spe- 
cialist at CSULB. “People make acquaintances” she 
said. “Friends create solid relationships, developing 
friendships that are sometimes professionally based, 
not only sexually based. [Cybersex] is mostly a 
media-hype thing. In my experience, I just think it’s 
something to get people to buy books, magazines 
and software.” 

In cyberspace people can take on multiple iden- 
tities, masquerading as anyone they want to be. This 
medium allows them to link with any culture and 
engage in acts they might not normally participate 
in. “I can be anyone I choose to be,” said Roissey, 
currently signed on with six personalities, each with 
its own unique character. “I can stop being polite 
when society enforces it.” 

Individuals are taking new personas and enter- 
ing alternative worlds, May said. “You take a new 
identity and you have the permission to do the 
things you could never do otherwise,” he said. “Now 


who could resist that?” & 
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5:00-8:00 pm Clinical Hypnosis I<. Kanel, PhD (OC) 
5:00-8:00pm Comprehensive Exam Review Core Faculty 
8:30-10:00am Group Process & Technique D. Fehr, PhD (OC) 
Ss 10:00-1:00pm MFT Practicum I-III R. Goltra, PhD (OC) 
A 10:00-1:00pm Human Sexuality N. Pike, MSW (OC) 
T 11:00-12:30pm Group Process & Technique J. Packer, PhD 
1:00-+4 00pm Psychological Assessment I] S. Hams, PhD (OC) 


[Weekend Special Classes. & Seminars J 


1/6-7 1/20-21 
1/27-28 

178 2/18 
422-2 

1/21-22 3/25-26 
48-9 


2/34 

24-5 2/11-12 
225 

24-5 218-19 
3/11-12 

2/11-12 

3/4-5 

34-5 


3/18-19 3/25-26 


3/18-19 


1/78 


1/13 & 15 1/20 & 22 
V3&5 


114-15 4-5 
3/4-5 


1/20 & 22 33&5 
4/7 & 9 


1/28-29 —-2/11-12 
2/25-26 


1/28-29 2/11-12 
3/25 -26 


4-5 2/25 -26 
3/11-12 


2/11-12 

3/18-19 -3/25-26 
4/1-2 

4/8-9 


WEST LOS ANGELES 


Fr 6:00-11:00pm 
Sat 9:00-6:00pm 


Sat 1:00-6:00pm 
Sun 9:004:00pm 


Sat 1:00-6:00pm 
Sun 9:00 00pm 


Sat 1:00-4:00pm 
Sun 9:004 bpm 


Fn 6:00-11:00pm 
Sat 9:00-6:00pm 


Sat 1:00-6:00pm 
Sun 9:00-:00pm 


Sat 1:00-6:00pm 
Sun 9:00-6:00pm 


Sat 9:00-5:00pm 
Sun 9:00-3:00pm 


Sat 9:00-6:00pm 
Sun 9:00-2:00pm 


Sat 1:00-6:00pm 
Sun 9:00600pm 


Sat 1:00-400pm 
Sun 9:00-:00pm 


Sat 9:00- ode 


Sat 1:00-6:00 
Sun 9:004:00pm 


Fri 6:00-10:00pm 
Sun 9:00-6:00pm 


Sat 1:004:00pm 
Sun 9:00-6:00pm 


Fri 6:00-10:00pm 
Sun 9:00-6:00pm 


Sat 1:00-6:00pm 
Sun 9:004:00pm 


Sat 1:004:00pm 
Sun 9:00-6:00pm 


Sat 1:00-4:00pm 
Sun 9:00-6:00pm 


Sat 1:004:00pm 
Sun 9:00-6:00pm 


Sat 1:006:00pm 
Sun 9:00-4:00pm 


Sat 1:00-6:01 
Sun 9:00-6:0! 


An Excellent Education For Those Who Qualify 


Cognitive Therapy for Mood L. Singer, PhD 
Personality Disorders 

Issuesin Family Psychopathology & K. Kepp, PhD 

Psychotherapy 

FSnoNeE py with the Chemically kK. Kepp, PhD 

Dependent Patient 

Intro. to Mediation & Basicsin L. Saraso, JD 

Family Law 

Managed Care Clinical Practicum L. Singer, PhD 

MFT Advanced Practicum I-III R. Goltra, PhD 

Psychosynthesis T. Oleson, PhD 

Countertransference & W. Coburn, PhD 

Professional Boundanes 


Psychotherapy with O. Dada, PhD 
Schizophrenic Patients 


Practicum inthe Treatment of Victims & Faculty 
Perpetrators of Violence 


Tactics of Change R. Goltra, PhD 


What is Meant by Containing a Patient? A. Panajian, PhD 


Theories of Communication L. Peters, PhD 


Biofeedvack Therapy R. Wolf, PhD 
Society & Chemical Dependency L. Saraso, JD 
Suicide & Crisis Intervention S. Harns, PhD 
The Family & Chemical Dependency N. Pike, MSW 
Guided Imagery K. MacLeay, PhD 


Psychopathology & Psychotherapy with _D. Rowen, JD 
Victims & te tors of Violence 


Seminar in Psychopharmacology S. Krassner, PhD 
Introduction to Clinical Practice & D. Platt, PhD 
Managed Health Care 


Child Abuse Assessment & Reporting K. Kanel, PhD 


ata 


Because stuff happens. 


*Hey this is corporate America. We have to keep it clean. 
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© Visa U.S.A. Inc. 1995 
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